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THE __. oy BAGUIO . CONFERENCES' 
Nazir Ahmad 


The Sydney Conference was a conference of Commonwealth 
countries, while the Baguio Conference was a conference of the 
countries situated in South and Southeast Asia, which included 
some countries which are not members of the Commonwealth of 
Nations. It was a mere coincidence that at both of these Confer- 
ences the number of participating countries amounted to seven. 
In the Sydney Conference, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan and the United Kingdom participated, while in 
the Baguio Conference, in addition to the four Commonwealth 
countries of Australia, Ceylon, India and Pakistan, three other 
countries, v#z., the Philippines, Siam, and the United States of 
Indonesia, took part. Another important difference between these 
two Conferences lay in the fact that while the Sydney Conference 
concerned itself exclusively with economic matters pertaining 
especially to the development of the under-developed countries in 
the Commonwealth group, the Baguio Conference dealt not only 
with economic questions but also with cultural and, to some 
exent, political matters. 


The Sydney Conference was a direct outcome of the Confer 
ence of Foreign Ministers, which was held in Colombo early this 
year. The Colombo Conference was convened primarily for a 
review and consideration of the political questions affecting South 
and Southeast Asiatic countries, but it was realised at that Con- 
ference that political questions could not be divorced from 
economic questions concerning this region. Accordingly, towards 
the end of the session of the Colombo Conference, the question 
of affording economic relief and assistance to the under-developed 
countries was taken up and considered by the Ministers and 
officials attending that Conference. Actually this was not the 
first occasion on which this question was considered ina confers 


ence of Commonwealth countries. So far as I know, this important 


1An adtivedd Gdliverea ata tiedting of the Institute on June 25, 1950. 
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ip 
question was first raised by our Se 2h Conference 
of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers, which was held in 
London in July 1949. At that Conference, our Finance Minister 
drew the attention of the Commonwealth countries, in an emphatic 
manner, to the need for improving economic conditions of the 
peoples of this vast region. AsI said just now, the question was 
again taken up at the Colombo Conference, and it was resolved 
that the member countries should agree to certain general prin- 
ciples aiming towards an overall improvement of the economic 
conditions of the peoples of this area; and that, in order to 
formulate practical proposals for the achievement of this objective, 
a conference should be convened in Sydney in the near future, to 
which Australia very kindly agreed to become the host country. 
Before giving you a brief account of the results which were 
achieved at this Conference, it would, perhaps, be better ifI gave 
a general background of the picture against which the need for 
calling such a Conference and for formulating practical proposals 
was cqnceived. The region which is commonly known as South 
and Southeast Asia comprises some 620 million souls. A vast 
majority of this enormous population lives in conditions which 
at best can be described as sub-human. They are steeped in 
ignorance, poverty and superstition, and there are extremely few 
facilities providod for them to eradicate their illiteracy or give 
them the benefits of modern education which may enlighten their 
minds and broaden their outlook. They generally fall prey to 
contagious diseases and infections, which not only exact a heavy 
toll of life, but also keep them ia poor health and thereby reduce 
their ability for, and efficiency of, work. The facilities provided 
in the form of hospitals, nursing homes, doctors, nurses, clinics, 
etc., to enable them to fight these diseases and infections and to 
aise the general standard of their health are totally inadequate. 
Again, a large majority of people, as a result of their chronic 
poverty and poor health, live from hand to mouth on the edge 


of starvation, and eke out a miserable existence by obtaining the 
barest livlihood from the native soil by means of primitive methcds. 
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The great technological advances which have revolutionised 
agriculture and industries of the Western countries are mostly 
unknown to them, and consequently the output of their crops 
and the efficiency of their methods of preduction is extremely 
low. The Governments of these countries have not the means 
and the personnel to educate them in sufficiently large numbers 
in modern methods of agriculttre and industry, and thus help 
them to increase their national income. This, briefly, is the gloomy 
picture of a great part of the area known as South and Southeast 
Asia. 


There are, however, some relieving features which stand out 
against this melancholy background. The South and Southeast 
Asia region possesses vast natural resources, which are as yet 
either partially exploited or almost completely untapped. Even 
where the exploitation of these natural resources has taken place, 
it cannot be denied that it has not always been done in the 
interests of the peoples of the region itself. Just by way of 
illustration, let me point out that Pakistan, in this region, is rich 
in such natural resources as raw cotton, raw jute, wool, hides 
and skins, fish, etc., but, in spite of its richness in these raw 
materials, it is industrially backward, especially in regard to those 
industries which use these raw materials. Indonesia, besides 
growing large quantities of rice and other food crops is rich in 
petroleum, tin and rubber, which are greatly in demand by all 
industrial countries. The Malay peninsula similarly is rich in 
forest products of all kinds, and in tin and rubber, I could 
similarly mention the products found in other countries of this 
region. I refrain from doing so as these are well known to you. 
The point which I wish to emphasise is that although this area, 
inhabiting 620 million people, is extremely rich in all kinds of 
agricultural, forest and mineral resources, which constitute raw 
materials for numerous industries, yet industrially it is one of the 
most backward areas in the world, and depends upon foreign 
countries for the supply of its essential consumer and capital goods. 
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The experience of the last two World’ Wars has shown that when, 
owing to a global conflict, these supplies are curtailed or cut cf, 
economic conditions in this vast area can become extremely: acute 
resulting in famines, shortages of essential supplies, inflationary 
tendencies, etc. 


Most people, who have given serious thought to the problems 
of South and Southeast Asia, have come to the conclusion that 
the development of the industrial resources of this area is 
essential not only in the interests of the peoples of this area 
itself, but also in the larger interests of the world as a whole. It 
cannot be denied that if the economic conditions of this area are 
bettered by effecting improvements in agriculture, by expanding 
the old and establishing new industries, by exploiting the natural 
resources which are to be found abundantly in this region, the 
level of health, education, personal income, etc. of a large majority 
of the people in this area will rise appreciably. This proposition 
is generally admitted, but what is not generally appreciated is the 
other proposition that the economic improvement of this area is 
also desirable in the larger interests of the world as a whole. In 
this connection I would like to advance only two arguments, In 
the first place, the South and Southeast Asiatic countries prcduce 


a large number of raw materials such as cotton, jute, wool, 


petroleum, tin, rubber, copra, timber, etc., for which there is a 
very keen demand in the highly industrialised countries of the 
world. Actually, there is at present a shortage in respect of many 
of these raw materials, and it cannot be denied that, if these 
materials are available more plentifully at better prices, the highly 
industrialized countries of the world would be able to supply with 
greater ease, the growing demand of the world for capital 
and consumer goods. . Secondly, it is now. generally agreed that 
the level of trade is always higher between two highly developed 
countries than between_a. developed and an under-developed 
country. The-highly industrialised countries of the West are 
naturally anxious to discover new and expand -the existing 
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markets for the-finished products.of their industries. They must 
recognise the fact that they can achieve this object better with 
developed countries rather. than with under-developed countries 
in which the purchasing power of the people is generally low, and 
the demand is uncertain owing to the condition and ruling prices 
of crops, famines, etc. Therefore, from both these points of 
view, it will be conceded that the development of the under- 


developed. countries of Asia would be desirable not only in the 
interests of the peoples of these countries but also in the larger 
interests of the world as a whole. It would also be appreciated 
that unless something positive and tangible was done to improve 
the living conditions of the peoples of this region, they were likely 
to fall a prey to the forces of Communism. 


This was the general economic background against which the 
Sydney Conference was convened to consider ways and means of 
effecting improvements in the economic conditions of the under- 
developed countries in this region, especially the countries belong- 
ing to the Commonwealth of Nations. The discussions were held 
in a free, frank and friendly atmosphere, and each participating 
countty was at liberty to advocate its point of view and proposals 
and impress them upon the others. As a -result-of these delibera- 
tions, two types of measures’ were evolved which were regarded 
as being advisable and feasible. One class-of measures related to. 
the provision of technical assistance to the under-developed coun- 
tries by the better developed countries in the Commonwealth. For 
this purpose it was decided that a complete register of availabilities 
and demands should be prepared, and that the Commonwealth. 
countries should earmark certain sums of money which should be 
pooled into a common fund for the provision of technical 
assistance. A figure of about 8 million pounds sterling was 
tentatively agreed upon for this purpose, and the various - coun- 
tries participating; in this Conference agreed. to make their 
countributions to this fund. Secondly, it was agreed that in order 
to undertake the:work of economic development on a proper scale, 
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it was necessary that the countries in this region should be asked 
to prepare their development plans for a period of 5 to 7 years, 
that these development plans should be co-ordinated at a future 
meeting of the Commonwealth countries to which the other coun- 
tries in this region should also be invited, and that this confer- 
ence should be held in London, sometime in October 1950. It will, 
therefore, be seen that very important decisions in regard to the 
economic development of this area were taken at this Conference, 
and it will be extremely interesting to watch the further progress 
made in the implementation of these decisions, 


Having to'd you briefly about the background of the Sydney 
Conference ard the principal results achieved in it, I should now 
like to say a few words about the country in which this Conference 
was held. This was my first visit to Australia, and I sincerely 
hope that it will not be the last. The most outstanding impression 
produced upon my mind during my stay ot abcut a fortnight in 
Australia is that it is in every sense of the word a go-ahead 
country, and that the results of steady improvement are notice- 
able in almost all directions. As is well known, Australia is a 
huge country with an area of about 3 million square miles. It 
has so far been famous forthe quality and quantity of its agri- 
cultural and animal products, especially wheat, wool, meat, 
preserved fruits and prepared foods, etc. It is still one of the 
leading countries of the world in respect of these articles, but what 
is generally not appreciated is the fact that during the last few 
decades Australia has made tremendous advances in the industrial 
field. Its iron and steel industry, which is the backe-bone of all 
heavy irdustries, has developed phenomenally, and today the 
prcduction of steel inthe Australian steel factories amounts to 
nearly two million tcns per annum. There has been similar though, 
perhaps, less phenomenal increase in the industrial activity of 
the country in other branches, such as, the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industries, the engineering industries, the manufacturing 
industries, the shipbuilding industry, etc. As a result of this 
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industrial development, which has given Australia a balanced 
economy, a high level of employment is being maintained. This 
will be judged from the fact that in 1946, out of a total population 
of 6.5 million people, not less than 3.1 million persons of both 
sexes were wage earners, while only 3.4 millions, including young 
children of schoo] and college going age and old people, were 
dependants. Thus, on the whole, one wage earner had practically 
only one dependant to look after. You may compare this state 
of affairs with the conditions which at present prevail in Pakistan, 
where one wage earner has a large number of dependants. 
In fact,as a result of industrial development and agricultural 
expansion in the country, the demand for farm-hands and factory 
workers has been so keen that the Australian Government has 
decided to allow nearly 100,000 persons per annum to enter 
Australia as immigrants from various European countries, among 
which the United Kingdom has by far the largest quota. Again, 
as a result of the increase in industrial activity and output, there 
has been a very considerable increase in the national income of the 
people, and today Australia is in the happy position of not only 
having a favourable balance of trade, but also large amounts of 
reserve and national savings. These reserves and savings have en- 
abled both the Government and the people to find adequate finan- 
ces for expenditure on public works, industry and trade. Simulta- 
neously, with this ‘increase in the national income of the people, 
there has been a decrease in the cost of consumer goods. I com- 
pared the prices of numerous kinds of goods prevailing in Karachi 
and Sydney, and found that, in almost all cases, the prices of 
goods in Sydney were very considerably lower than _ those 
prevailing in Karachi. Curiously enough, this feature applied 
not only to tuose goods which were manufactured 
within the cou.try, ‘but in many cases to those goods as well 
which were imported from the European countries. This could 
only be attributed to the fact that the fareseeing Australian 
‘businessman appreciates the wisdom of augmenting his profits by a 
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large turnover at a smaller rate of profit rather than restrict 
ing his business by a smaller turnover. at a large percentage of 
profit. The general economic condition of the country and the 
benefits which have accrued from the policy of industrial develop- 
ment along with agricultural improvement, will be seen from 
the few figures which I will quote and which will speak for 
themselves, in which a comparison has been made between 
Australia and Pakistan : 


Australia Pakistan 
Population 7.4 million 81 million 
Area under cyltivation 17.4 million acres 45 million acres 
Rail ways 28,000 miles 7,000 miles 
Number of factories 29,000 1,432 
Persons employed 750,000 269,000 
Value of output 886 million pounds 100 million pounds 
Value of primary 
production 272 million pounds 950 ‘million pounds 
Government expendi- : 
ture 510 million pounds 100 million pounds 
(1945-45) . 


I would be failing in my duty if I. do not .attempt, however 
briefly, to analyse the causes which, in my opinion, were respon- 
sible for. the progress which Australia has made: during the last 
few decades. Tomy mind the foremost among them is what | 
shou!d like to call the “ progressive outlook”, which believes in 
the need and desirability of progress, and strives to achieve it by 
all possible means. The Australian people have not put self- 
forged shackles on their feet, which would stand in the way of 
their moving fast. Their eyes are turned towards the future, and 
not to the past. They do not suffer froma whole lot of inhibi- 
tions, which keeps them continually dépressed and bowed - under 
the weight of useless shibboleths and worn out ideas. They are 
a young and virile people, and have no false veneration for 
antiquity, which prevents them from adopting the most modern 
and upeto-date methods and techniques. In short, their life is 
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not encompassed and fettered with a’series of “ dont's”, but, on 
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the other hand, they are-continually being urged by their Govern- 
ment and their leaders witha large number of “do's”. This 
gives them a natural buoyancy, faith and hope, which have 
served as immense reservoirs of strength. Another factor, 
which has been responsible for Australia’s progress, is 
the emphasis which her Government and people have laid upon 
the industrial development. As is well known,. Australia has 
vast agricultural and animal resources, and even if she had 
decided to be content with these resources and maintain a pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy, she would have been one ot 
the well-td-do countries of the world. But the leaders ot 
Australia wisely decided that a predominantly agricultural eco- 
nomy is an unbalanced economy, and that, in order to improve 
the condition of their people, it was necessary that Australia should 
not remain content with its wheat, wool, meat, etc., but should 
forge ahead in the industrial field ard develop all kinds of indus- 
tries. Along with the need for industrial development, they recog- 
nised the need for technical training and higher scientific educa- 
tion. They earmarked and spent large sums of money upon estab~ 
lishing technical schools and colleges, technological institutions 
and scientific laboratories to educate their people in all phases of 
technical and scientific work. They obtained the services of emi- 
nent ‘scientists from abrcad urtil their own people could be 
trained in the different fields of technology. They are now in a 
position to offer technical assistance to the under-developed 
countries. The simultaneous development of industry and techni- 
cal education enabled them to exploit their natural resources 
to the best advantage of the country, as may have been noticed 
from the remarks I: just now made about the rapid development 
of the iron and steel industry and other industries within the last 
few years. In developing these resources ard establishing these 
industries, they gave a high pricrity: to essential goods and. ser- 
vices, and did not fritter their energies, time and. money, upon 
the provision of goods and services of secondary importance. 
The manner ‘in which Australia has developed during the last 
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few decades and the causes which have been responsible for this 
development can be a source of instructive lesson for us, who 
are now on the threshold of a new era of development. 


I must now describe to you briefly the general background 
of the Baguio Conference cf 1950, and the most salient results 
achieved at this Conference, as well as my impressions of the 
Philippines. AsI said in the beginning of this address, the main 
purpose of the Sydney Conference was to find ways and means of 
improving the general economic condition of the under-developed 
Commonwealth countries in South and Southeast. Asia and 
raising the standard of living of the people of these countries, 
The Baguio Conference of 1950, in the scope of subjects discussed 
at it, went somewhat further. The idea of this Conference was 
first mooted by the Republic of the Philippines about a year ago 
when it informed the countries of South and Southeast Asia that, 
if they agreed, the Philippines would be prepared to convene a con- 
ference in order to consider not only the means of bringing about 
better economic coordination between these countries, but also 
more intimate social and cultural contacts leading, if possible, 
to closer collaboration in the political field. Owing to various 
reasons, it was some time before the countries in South and 
Southeast Asia found it possible to agree to a suitable date for 
this conference to send their delegations to the Philippines, which 
very kindly cffered to act as the host country. Since the econo- 
mic field had been covered pretty thoroughly only a few days 
before at Sydney, where it had been decided that in the next 
conference, which was proposed to be held in London, in October 
next, not only the Commonwealth but also the non-Common- 
wealth countries of South and Southeast Asia should be invited, 
it was not regarded advisable to cover this ground again in 
detail. However, it was possible at the Baguio Conference to lay 
down certain general principles for bringing about greater econo- 
mic co-ordination between the countries of this region. It was, 


for instance, agreed that, in preparing their own plans of eco- 
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nomic development, the countries of this region should pay 
special consideration to the plans of development of the neighbour- 
ing countries, not merely to avoid duplication, so far as possible, 
but also to ensure that, by means of planned production of 
the important commodities of this region, it might be possible to 
attain stabilization of prices of those commodities upon which 
the welfare and prosperity of large sections of the population in 
this region depended intimately. Again, it was also agreed at this 
Conference that, in preparing their plans of development, the 
countries in the region should pay special attention to the opti- 
mum conditions which favour specialised development of agri- 
culture and industry so that the resources of this region are not 
frittered away in avoidable competition. Apart from eccnomic 
co-ordination, the question of bringing about better social and 
cultural contacts among the people of this region was considered 
in great detail. It should not be forgotten, in this connection, 
that until. recently several important countries in this region 
were not masters of their own foreign trade or policies, but these 
policies were determined for them by foreign powers. Since these 
countries had now become independent, and could shape their 
foreign and trade policies, and since they all belonged to the same 
family, having many common ties of race, culture and civilisation, 
it was only to be expected that these countries would now make 
a sincere effort to come closer together. In order to give prac- 
tical expression to this feeling of common interests, various 
ways and means were considered at the Conference and were 
recommended to their governments by the representatives of 
the countries present at the Conference. These included 
free exchange of literature, visits of professors and savants, 
award of scholarships to students of one country. for 
visiting other countries of the region, provision of facilities 
in. the universities and higher educational —_ institutions 
im one country to students belonging .to the -other coun- 
tries, visits of athletic teams andthe institutions of Olympic 
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games in this region, etc. It was turther recognised 
that if greater economic co-ordination and closer social and 
cultural contacts were established between the various coun- 
tries of this region, they, apart from other benefits, will 
result in expanding the trade between these countries. While 
it was recognised that for many essential commodities the direc- 
tion of export and import trade of these countries must continue 
to be faced towards the West, it was at the same time appreciated 
that hitherto the countries of this region had not fully explored 
the possibilities of intra-regiona]l trade, and it was resolved 
that, in future. the countries of this region should explore these 
possibilities fully and try, so far as feasible, to develop intra- 


regional trade. 


In the political field, the countries present at this Conference 
reiterated their faith in the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations, which, incidentally, make it binding upon each country 
to respect the political freedom and territorial integrity of the 
other countries, and resolved that in any conference or assembly, 
which was concerned with considering matters relating to this 
region, the interests of the peoples of this region should be pro- 
minently kept in view and that no important conclusions should be 
arrived at without consulting the countries of this region. This 
indeed was a very broad hint thrown to the world at large that 
the free nations of Asia now realise fully their political stature 
and their responsibilities, and demand that, in all matters affecting 
their welfare and destiny, due regard must be paid to their views 
and interests, expressed through proper channels. These, in brief, 
are the main conclusions of the deliberations of the Baguio Con- 
ference, which was conducted in an atmosphere of freedom, frank- 
ness and friendliness. The Foreign Secretary of the Philippines 
General Carlos P. Romulo, who was elected President of the 
Conference, wis empowered to watch the progress made under the 
resolutioas passed at this Conference, 
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{ must now tell you ina few words scme of my impressions 
of the Philippine Islands. It is commonly known that the 
Philippines consist of a number of islands, but I wonder how 
many people know that the total number of islands which com- 
prise the Republic of the Philippines exceeds 7,000. About 4,000 of 
these islands are less than one square mile in area, and many of 
these small islands. do not even have a name. However, there are 
a number of large islands which taken together constitute the Re- 
public with a total area of 144,440 square miles and an estimated 
population of over 19 millions in 1949. The most important 
among the large islandy are Luzon, where the capital of the 
Republic, Manila, is situated, Mindoro, Panay, Samar, Cebu, 
Leyte, Negros and Mindanao, the last mentioned island contain- 
. ing about 800,000 Muslims, locally known as Moros among its 
populatian. My visit was restricted to the island of Luzon, and, 
therefore, some of my remarks at least apply only to this island. 
I was very much impressed by the natural beauty of the 
land with its hills, valleys, green fields and forests, and 
I was informed that this was not peculiar to Luzon only, but 
that the other islands possessed equally great natural beauty. I 
was even more impressed by the kindiiness, affability and hospitality 
of the people of the Philippines, who left no stone unturned to 
make our stay extremely pleasant. They arranged a number of 
very interesting functions in honour of the Delegations, and the 
pageantry which marked the commencement and the end of the 
Conference have left an indelible impression upon my mind. Most 
of our people, when they think of going on a holiday or doing 
business, think only in terms of the Western countries. I would 
like to say here that the Philippine Islands not only provide a 
beautiful resort for those who wish to have a pleasant holiday, but 
the Islands also offer good prospects for trade between the two 
countries. For instance, the Philippines abound in forests in which 
timber of all kinds is grown. They also export copra, sugar, dessica~ 
ted coconut and coconut oil, All these commodities are required by 
us. We, on the other hand, could export to the Philippines our 
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faw cotton, raw jute, wool, wheat; sports goods and surgical instru- 

-ments. This is by no means a comprehensive list of items, which 
could be éxchanged between the two countries, It is merely 
illustrative, and, I am sure, that if our merchants turn their atten- 
‘tion to the Philippines, they would discover mafiy possibilities of 
‘trade between the two countries. 


One of the features which must impress itself upon visitors 
to the Philippines in the vast natural resources, which are waiting 
to be tapped and developed. Apart from agricultural and forest 
resources, which are very abundant, there are many minerals in the 
country which yet remain to be exploited. In my talks with the 
people of the Philippines, I found that there was now a general 
awakening for developing the resources of the country. I féel confi- 


with its vast natural recources, will be one of the leading countries 
of South East Asia. 


Another feature which impressed me in the Philippines was 
the rate at which modern education had spread during the last three 
or four decades. I was informed that as many as 50% of the entire 
population of 19 millions were able to read and write in English, and 
I must pay my compliments to the people of the United States of 
America who, in their 40’ years’ ‘cofnection with the Philippines, 
sticcéeded in spreading the benefits of modern education to this 
remarkable extent. Travelling from Baguio to Manila by car, I 
myself noticed that practically in évery village which our cat passed, 
there was at least one school provided for the children, and that 
usually the school building was one of the best in the village. I was 
told that the Government of the Philippines attach such great im- 
portance to education that 30% of Government expenditure is spent 
upon this item in the national budget. I visited the University of 
the Pailippines just outside Manila, which is now being built upon 
a new site of some 1500 acres I was informed that the Government 
gave a grant of nearly Rs. 1.72 crores to the University for the 
construction of new buildings, and that the current grant of 
Government to this University amounts to Rs, 36 lakhs per annum 





dent that, if peaceful conditions continue to prevail, the Philippines, ° 
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I may mention that this is one of the four Universities situated in 
Manila itself. The other countries in South and Southeast Asia 
region could learn an extremely valuable lesson from the Philippines 
in regard to the manner in which the Government of this country 
is catering for the education of the people. 


From what I have said, you must have realised that there is 
now a very keen and general desire among the peoples of South and 
Southeast Asia to shed the lethargy and economic bondage of the 
past, and to build up vigorously the economies of their countries 
on sound and healthy lines. They are no longer content to be 
merely the producers of raw materials. While they appreciate 
that they must modernize the means of production of raw materials 
needed by the world, they are at the same time anxious to develop 
their own industries so that they may have balanced economies. In 
this task they need the assistance and help of the developed 
countries who profess friendship for them, and you will have seen 
from my remarks, that these countries are now seriously planning to 
give this help, especially in the technical field. Let us hope and pray 
that this collaboration of the countries of this region, begun at 
Sydney and Baguio, will usher a new era of economic development 
for the under-developed countries of Asia and peace and prosperity 
for all. . 





LAND AND PEASANTRY IN ITALY 
Tommaso Fiore 


If two or three years ago any one had forecast that the 
peasants would peacefully and without a shot being fired, 
get the much coveted lands of Italy, he would have been 
laughed at and called a dreamer, with his head in the clouds, 
By that time all hopes that the South, victim of hundreds 
of years of injustice, would, with the downfall of the Fascist 
regime, rise in revolt, had been abandoned by the political 
parties, including the extremist ones. How indeéd. could the 
proletariat of the fields have staged an insurrection, once a govern- 
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ment, no longer of three parties, after the exclusion of the Social 
ists and the Communists, had obtained popular sanction in the 
elections of April 18, 1948? Between the years 1943 and 1945 the in- 
fluence of the Allies had prevented any serious uprising. In the two 
years that followed, the fight for the abolition of the monarchy had 
operated ina similar manner. It even appeared that the conditions 
for an upheaval on a politico-economic, or even purely economic 
plane, had once and for all passed away and that an occasion for 
pressure from below on the Government or the Parliament no 
longer existed. None could reasonab!y have asked the 
peasants to achieve unaided what had been impossible earlier, 
especially owing to the presence and the clearly conservative spirit 
of the Allies. The political floods had been dammed and the 
mood for action had left the people. Of course, one cauld have 
chosen to instigate a civil war, in arming one section of the people 
against the other, as was done in Greece and is now being done in 
Korea. But Italy was too exhausted by the war and too worn out by 
over 20 years Of Fascism. She was surrounded on all her frontiers 
by the Allies and their Governments. For similar reasons, inclu- 
ding the influence of the Papal State, the Lutherian revolution never 
took place in Italy in the sixteenth century. It was easy for the 
then mighty Spain to prevent it, just as easy it is today for 
the United States with its unlimited means, 


Moreover, the conviction that the agricultural and peasant 
communities ot Italy would never move on their own was so firmly 
held and apparently so well founded that because of it some people 
even changed their political attitudes. Such was the case, for in- 
stance, with Prof. Manlio Rossi-Doria, one of the most eminent 
students of the question of the South and a man of liberal views. 
He was a member of the Action Party and afterwards followed for 
a short time Lombardi and others into the Socialist Party. He 
wrote. three years ago, that the insurrection of the South and the 
agricultural classes had been a dream, a fever that had also affected 
him, and many others, but that the moment had come to realise 
that nothing could be done about it and that they should all fall 
into step and start work again on the old lines of reform of the 
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lease contracts and the land laws, whatever the Government's 
intention in the matter. In practice, this meant a return to the 
old game of the possessing classes, who have, of course, no interest 
in handing over land to ‘peasants, nor to accept even the mildest 
reforms. Naturally they pretended to have immense goodwill to- 
wards the solution of the problems affecting the South and to 
accept, with a minimum of grace, the Government's decision to set 
up Agricultural Councils, whilst reserving to the utmost their 
capacity for absorbing subsidies (about 100 crores rupees during 
the years of Fascism). Even Rossi-Doria accepted the policy of 
Agricultural Councils and was most active in the largest of all, 
the Council of Foggia (Capitanata), where he made a lot of 
empty noise threatening the landlords to settle the peasants 
on their estates. 
Guido Dorso, the Macchiavelli of Avellino, died at the begin- 
ning of 1947. He was perhaps the most profound scholar of the 
problem of the South and author of The Revolution of the 
South, published 25 years ago, in which he proposed a most daring 
thesis. Dorso was a liberal, a true liberal, who had no fear of 
revolutions and who even demanded a revolution of the South in 
the interest of the whole nation, i.e., a reversal of the entire econo- 
mic relationships in the South, and between it and the rest of Italy 
He would have welcomed a_ revolution, no matter from 
which quarter, even if it was to be promoted by the Communists, 
provided it was alive and real, i.e., in the interest of the peasants. 
One of the essential points in Dorso’s political theory was the 
utilization. of the proper historical moment—the “historical 
occasion”, as he called it—designated by the convergence of the 
circumstances, which, with the help of all available forces, deter- 
mine great historical decisions, the upheavals that produce a 
solution. Naturally, Dorso too believed that the hour had 
struck when the Fascist regime fell and the Allies arrived. But 
we know now that, within 8 days of their arrival, they were 
already busy to push aside those who had actively opposed Fascism 
and Dorso, with the rest. Anyhow, already then the popular 
movements were passing the highest mark and the peasants were 
irted and without confidence. Nevertheless, the latest events have 
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shown that, as so often happens, even the most careful analysis can 
be totally wrong. 3 a i al | as ae 
No.one has yet dared to say that the occupation of the big 
estates by the peasants in Southern Italy was the work of a political 
party, although each tcok its stand immediately and played its 
part. No statistics are available about the extent of the land thus 
occupied and Government merely treated the incidents by not re- 
cognising them, ard by police action. But it is a fact that at che 
beginning of Jast autumn, here and there, the peasants of Calabria, 
Apulia, Sicily and of Lucania began fo leave their villages in closed 
processions and to occupy what they maintained to be the property 
of the comunity or whatever lands had been neglected. The 
movement spread to Central Italy and even into the province of 
Emilia. The social and economic characteristics of the South, far 
from stopping at Naples, applied equally to the Province of Rome, 
part of Tuscany, the Abruzzi and a few.areas even further north. 

- Thus, at an early hour, one would see the. peasants of a certain 
village set out with their animals, their: women, even at times 
accompanied by the village priest, to cccupy far away lands, 5 to 10 
and even 20 miles distant. Having arrived at their destination they 
took possessionof them. Usually, it was a question of tracts adminis- 
tered by a baron, but about whose ownership litigation had been 
going on. They divided it in equal portions among themselves and 
began to cultiyate ir. By nightfall most would not return to their 
village—it would have been imrossible even if they had wanted to 
do so—but remained for 10 or more days in permanent occupation, 
so that a title might be established in some way legally through 
continuity. They slept in the open -or constructcd rough huts 
from branches of trees where possible. And all the while they 
cleared the soil, ploughed and sowed, 


The Government sent hastily large police forces, the famous 
“Celere” detachments, armed with subemachine guns and bombs, to 
the places involved. They quickly gained the upper hand and 
used their builets without hesitation. Quick and numerous arrests 
of syndicalists, organisers and headmen followed so as to break up 


the movement at any cost. 
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Officially, the Goverrment did two things: On the ore hand, 
it proclaimed the sacredness and inviolability of the ownership 
rights, On the other, it made provisions ta revive the local and 
provincial committees for the distribution of uncultivated lands. It 
simply could not have done otherwise in the face of the existing legal 
provisions, dated soon after the First World War, which, however, 
had never been put into practice. In the South, such committees 
consisted of a majority of landowners, who naturally had not the 
slightest intention to enter into discussions with the peasants. Asa 
result these committees were nothing but a farce Even where the 
peasant successfully resisted attempts to chase him from the land 
he had occupied, he had in the end to come to a private agreement 
with the owner without getting any help from the committee, bas- 
ing himself on local traditions and customs. 


Thus the movement was everywhere brought to a standstill. 
In the meantime Government, by a special law concerning Employ- 
ment Councils, took away from these agencies, almost every shred 
of power they had previously possessed, and gave to special com- 
mittees the charge of supervising the engagement of manual labour 
resulting in a practical obstruction of the aims of the peasants. 


The only advantage of all this commotion was that the press, in 
fact the entire press, including the most reactionary papers, shed pro- 
fuse tears for the poor peasants, for their children who could not get 
education, for the miserable creatures whose Christmas dinner con- 
sisted of four boiled chestnuts and who lived in subterranean 
abodes. All the newspapers set about studying the land question 
or asked experts to do it for them. There were meetings and pro- 
posals, generous contributions by technical experts, used to 
examining human problems with cold scientific analysis. In 
course of it, incredible things came to light, making a lasting impres- 
sion by the sheer horror they produced. There are, for example, 
villages in Calabaria where no land is available for a cemetery, 
The dead are thrown to the fishes from the top of a cliff, just as on 
the high seas. Or, for the same reason, the dead are loaded on 
pack animals to be buried at a distance of 20 or 30 miles, where a 
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cemetery exists. But in these tegions, roads are practically non- 
existent, the country is difficult and it takes days to get there. 


It is pertinent to ask: What then is the Government doing to 
change this situation? What does it promise todo? Actually so 
much was promised, and millions were set aside on paper. A few 
months ago it was explained that “somewhere in the budget"’ some- 
thing like 200 million lire had been discovered that had not been 
“ultilised’. Not ultilised by whom? True enough, the number of 
agencies dealing with peasant affairs in the South is deficient in per- 
sonnel; but then the entire personnel of the agricultural branch of 
the Government would be insufficient, if any serious reforms were 
intended to be carried out. The really evil thing is that Government 
did not open even the “existing” labour offices, did not allocate any 
money to them and never called in any experts at all, except on the 
occasion of expositions, fairs and paper demonstration’. Anyhow, 
nobody “knows’’ what has become of those 200 millions. On the 
other hand, the Government is hatching a grandiose scheme for 
financial assistance to the South. which, for reasons unknown, 
does not come under the scrutiny of Parliament, and which is to 
have a starting capital of 200 million lite. 

Something the Government “hasdone”’. De Gasperi himselt 
openéd the discussions on land reforms and the revision of the lease 
contracts. The question affecting the peasants is ne diflerent from 
that affecting any other labourer. But a guarantee to work as long 
as he is Willing and able to do So is the one thing that matters to him: 
However, thé endless discussions in Parliament never settled this 
point and have failed to find for the peasant a form of attachment 
to the land he cuitivates. Consequently, the result of the discus- 
sions was nil. 


As to land refotiis, the intention of the Government is to 
facilitate the passage of ownership ftom the big to the small land- 
owners by means of regular sales of land. And-ho more. No 
guarantees are being offered, and the Government reset Ves £6 itself 
the right to chooge thé areas Where stich reforms should be carried 
ont. What reforms? Well, the “ agricultural transformation ” with 
the help of the local committees mentioned atove, ie., the agencies 
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most heavily loaded with the big owners themselves! Perhaps 
the Government believes that it can force them to let go part of 
their possessions, so as to begin the reforms with the land so 
delivered? As has been emphasized, the owners dominate these 
committees and have a lot of influence even over the Government 
officials, who are on them. In fact, they work like one man, when 
it comes to sabotaging the efforts of the honest officer, who takes 
his work too seriously. Too seriously, j.¢., with respect to those 
who have the money to buy a bigger or smaller piece of land of an 
éstate. The question of the poor peasants does not even come up. 


Government also made a lot of noise regarding a special pro- 
ject of assistance for the Sila, the mountainous region of Calabria, 
about which have revolved most of the studies and attempts at 
reforms during the last 30 years. But instead of 1ecognising the 
right of possession of the peasants, which in some places, have al- 
ready become legally established, Goverrment strangely enough 
wants to start off by removing the peasants from such holdings. 
As usual the pro-peasant policy remains a promise that is never 
carried into reality. 


Of course, big words have never been scarce and never will 
be. The more was said, the greater was the deceit and the cheat- 
ing covered up. Perhaps, we Italians have little aptitude. at 
solving social problems. With the unification of Italy undera 
constitution we did in fact solve only a political problem, not an 
economic one; or if we did, it was entirely in favour of the 
bourgeoisie, who then, as now, dominates the community and the 
Government. 


Yet the last distribution of Jands in 1861 should have taught the 
nation hot to repeat the same mistakes over again. It is well 
enough known that soon after the lands had been distributed 
among the peasants, those who had been lucky enough to obtain a 
handkerchief,sized piece of ground were forced to relinquish it or 
secretly to sell it back to the old owner or to a speculator. fn 
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Barletta, a town in Apulia, the town lands had been distributed 
among 800 landless peasants. Twenty years later, mcre than three 
quarters had reverted to the big landowners. In Eboli,a town in 
Lucania, the initial number of allotments was 7,260 but shrank 
within a few years to 2,777. On the other hand, the old custom of 
auctioning off municipal lands continued in its clever, partial way, 
so that a councillor in Calabria, some 60 years ago, could get hold 
of 1,500 acres for the equivalent of Rs. 15. Already at that time 
Crispi was busy laying his plans for the conquest of Abyssinia, 
whilst the educational expense for the population of Sicily amoun- 
ted to Rs. 1.8 per person! Instead, the problem of the big estates 
has to be considered under amore modern perspective. In the 
South, and on some of the greater islands, huge estates of hundreds 
of thousands of acres are still in existence ard are given over to 
pasture and wood; estates of absentee owners, accumulated with a 
hundred ruses and guarded today in a ferccious feudal spirit. Such 
estates prevail in underpopulated Sardinia, in the heart of the 
South, especially in Calabria, and in Sicily. The absentee owner 
catries out regular tyranny with the help of his local agents. 
Whilst leaving his property uncultivated, he has sworn death to 
the one who dares to set foot on it or kills a crow in his domain. 
That unfortunate fellow had better abscond himself or emigrate. 
But large estates really comprise the entire South, with its greater 
and smaller properties, which occupy from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
soil, where agriculture is extensive and the humus bearing strata are 
almost non-existent. These are the " big estates”. But even where 
smal] and middle sized properties exist, on which extensive agricul- 
ture is being practised, there is manifold misery because of the old 
inefficient system of cultivation as well as the economic instabi- 
lity of the estates. One may ask, what of the coastal areas, where 
intensive agriculture exists, of the olive plantations, vineyards and 
orchards? Even these zones are slithering from crisis to crisis, on 
account of the continuous inroads made on the freedom of 
commerce. To quote Rossi-Doria: ‘‘ The actual relationships and 
the lease contracts of those areas are nothing but slightly modified 
feudal realtionships and contracts. The liquidation of the feudal 
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regime has not led to any transformation of the lease contracts and 
did not produce different bonds between the cultivator and the land 
he works on; it has gone in’ favour of a landed bourgeoisie, not in 
favour of the peasants” (La Terra : II latifondo e il frazionamento, 
p. 58). “ With all these changes ", Rossi-Doria continues, ‘* the 
system of the relations between the people and the land and the 
organisation of agriculture have remained essentially as described, 
and the outcome remains exactly the same, i.e., chaos. In these 
areas, No agriculture exists but a decomposing economic muddle ; 


not an organised agricultural society but, as Gramsci called it, ‘a 
great social disintegration '. 


Concluding, we only have to pose one more question : Where 
will all this lead, and will the situation ever become clearer. by the 
initiative of one or the other side, the peasants or the Government ? 
The peasants are in the main unemployed land labourers and num- 
ber officially two million, although ECA estimates almost double the 
figure to be nearer reality. Nowhere do the peasants earn enough 
to keep decently alive; those having families are doing worse. As 
Prinzi, the and expert of the Italian Veterans Association (C.N.C..), 
says in conclusion of his inquest (Land Contracts in the South, 
C.N.C., January 1949): “The peasant receiving fixed salary is 
among the most miserable and depressed people of the South; in 
order to procure work throughout the year, avoid unemployment, 
and in the search of other lands, where his labour may be required, 
he accepts slavery without proper recompense and without a 
limit of his working hours”. The others are not much better off 
because ‘normally there is a surplus of employed farm Jabour and 
of peasants, who in spite of being small time farmers or landowners 
or leaseholders offer their services to other employers and so effect 
afurther drop in the already meagre pay of contract labourers. 
Their pay descends to Rs.3 per day for men and to Rs. 2 for 
women, in Sicily, Calabria, Apulia and Abruzzi. In Lucania it goes 
down to Rs, 2 for men and 14 annas for women; only some-times 
does this include 2 meal, and then it only is a watery beansoup. " 


It is hot within the scope of this article to examine the diffe- 
tent kinds of labour, lease, colonisation and participation contracts 
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and arrangements, Re it sufficient to say that lease contracts, 
which are among the most “ advantageous"’, have been called by 
Dorso “ sheer exploitation’. Even so, if only eyery peasant. were 
able to find land to work on! Instead he is forced to live in con- 
tinuous uncertainty trying to keep alive in every conceivable manner. 
The conditions were investigated by Prof. Alessandro Brizi. one of 
the most profoundly learned experts on agriculture, who, at the 
Agricultural Congress in Portici in 1948, called the existence of the 
peasants ‘a case of outspoken nomadism”™. “The structure of the 
agrarian economy in the South ", says Brizi, “ obliges the peasant 
to accept at the same time several kinds and forms of contract for 
work. Frequently a Jabourer, in addition to working for third rer- 
sons, is alsoa ‘participant’ with another ‘employer’. Small 
landowners or leaseholders may be ‘participants’ or become 
labourers for part of the year. Normally, relationships become all 
mixed up in the search for work that may keep a man busy for the 
greatest possible part of the year,so that he may have enough to 
eat and to keep the family alive”, Al!l this is simply due to the 
fact that 10 acres of vineyard do not require more than 100-130 
workedays per year; nor an olive growth not more than 50, nor an 
almond orchard not more than 40. Where grain is grown the num. 
ber of work-days required may be as low as 25-30. Only gardens 
require as many as 200 days, if non-irrigated, and more than 400 
if irrigated. But water is very scrace in the South, and all the 
irrigation projects that have been promised have so far not yet 
been started. 


We also cannot examine in this context the reform such as 
are foreseen in the Segni-Grassi law proposals of the land con- 
tracts which are continuously being modified by a Parliamentary 
Commission on Agriculture. Nor can we investigate the proposed 
land reforms. -Starting from what has:heen said above, ie, 
extensive agriculture is representative of almost the entire South 
and ofa Jarge part of the. central and northern areas, it is quite 
clear that here isa case for the transformation of the country’s 
agricultural methcds. Government will at first have to carry out 
all the necessary local amelioration projects, so that the owners 
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can then be asked to. follow suit, Theoretically, the expert and thé 
Government are in agreement. The principles of reconstruction were 
wv orked out and were codified between 1920 and 1920, dite mainly to 
the efforts of an exceptional man and a great master of the pro- 
blem, SerpTéri. He was then Minister fot Agriculture, and through 
his followers and disciples, is today the prédominant influ- 
ence on such questions. Unfortunately for the peasants, Serpieri 
is a Cabinet-Technician, and when he emerges from his study, he 
carries with him a lot of blind reservations, not only political but 
even moral ones. It happens that he is inclined to mix economy 
with morality and in the process he kills economy—though not eco- 
nomic reasoning—by moralistic criteria. This reflects exactly the 
stand -which the Vatican takes nowadays. But Serpieri at least 
does not call religion in at every turn. Rather, he has his eye.on 
morality, anda very particular brand of his own. In the same breath, 
he is quite capable of philosophising on history and maintains that 
all the great leaders of democracy, Solon, the Gracchi, Caesar, Crom- 
well, Washington and now the Russians, have all been destroyers, 
rather than creators of wealth. How can one expect to talk philo- 
sophy and history with a fossil left over from Fascism. 


To conclude: What will the Government do? There is no 
prospect of its introducing land reforms, f.e., reforming the great 
estates. Perhaps we shall get aplan of reforms. Perhaps, owing 
to the circumstances the new international situation has created, 
it will adopt a strict attitude, For the rest, we shall wait and see. 


KOREA ! 
K. Sarwar Hasan 
Korea is-a peninsula; it has Manchuria to its north, the Sea 
of. Japan to the east and south and the Yellow Sea to its west. 
It is separated from Japan by about 120 miles of sea. The area 


of Korea. is @ little over 85,000 square miles, or slightly less 
than that of Great Britain, The longest length of the country 








1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Jnstitute on July 14, 1960. 
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is 465 miles and the longest width 170 miles. . The climate is 
temperate and rainfall good.. About three-fourths of Korea is 
mountainous and only one-third of its total area is good agri- 
cultural land. The country has valuable mineral resources. 
Gold, silver, iron,. tungsten, magnesium, zinc, nickel and 
graphite are found and worked to varying degrees. 


The civilization of Korea is an ancient one and is older even 
than Japan’s. The character of her people has been greatly 
influenced by infiltration and invasiors from China, Mongolia 
and Japan. Inthe 13th century Korea was invaded by Chengiz 
Khan. Inthe first half of the 17th century, the country came 
under the overlordship of the Manchu emperors of China. But 
Chinese yoke lay very lightly. Korea was required to do no 
more than to pay a tribute to China. Her own rulers, however, 
were cotrupt. European observers in the latter half of the 19th 
century noted that there was no discipline, either in the adminis- 
tration or the army of Korea. In 1885, China and Japan, each 
anxious to prevent the other from taking advantage of the 
instability that prevailed in Korea, entered into a Convention 
regarding their conduct towards Korea. In 1894 the King of 
Korea appealed to China ior help against a revolutionary move- 
ment. The Chinese Government despatched a small force, first 
notifying Tokyo under the 1885 Convention of its intention 
todo so. Noappeal was made by the Korean King to Japan. 
Nevertheless Japan sent a force six times as large as that which 
China had sent. Japanese troops seized the Korean King and 
a puppet government was established. This Government de- 
nounced the Treaty with China. In 1895, it signed a new treaty 


with Japan, whereby Japan undertook to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Korea. The King proclaimed himself Emperor. In 
1896, the King with his ministers escaped from his palace to the 
Russian Legation; and from there carried onthe administration 
for a year. This was good for the Russians, for they secured the 
appointment of some of their nationals in the administration 
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and obtained some mining and forest concessions. This brought 
them into conflict with Japan and made Korea a pawn in Russo- 
Japanese rivalry in Asia. But Japan nevertheless overran the 
country, forcing the King to sign a treaty of alliance with her. A 
few months later, in 1905, Japan announced that Korea would be 
made a Japanese protectorate. This was agreed to, both by the 
British and the American Governments, each afraid of Russia and 
only too willing to bolster up Japan against her. Russia, too, 
after her defeat inthe war, recognised, by the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, Japan’s paramount interests in Korea. After this, Japan 
compelled Korea to hand over her foreign affairs to Japan and 
grant her the right to have residents in Korean towns and a 
resident-general in Seoul. All this was secured by military 
force, as also, a few months later, the abdication in February 
1906, of the Emperor. The Emperor, before he abdicated, made a 
secret appeal to the United States, but of no avail. 

In 1910 the Japanese annexed Korea. Having done that, 
they tried to win over the aristocracy. But they did not give 
any positions of responsibility to Koreans. A central council 
was set up by the Japanese; but it was purely advisory: and no 
matters of importance were submitted to it. They dissolved 
all political and religious organisations. Japanese was made the 
official language and teaching of Korean literature and history 
was forbidden. However, in place of an effete and corrupt 
government, a new and efficient one came into being. Railways, 
agriculture, afforestation, industries and sanitation were deve- 
loped, all on a big scale. For the barter economy that had hither- 
to prevailed in Korea, a money economy was substituted; and, 
henceforth, public revenue was not misappropriated. But large 
tracts of land passed into the hands of Japanese land owners: 
and the exploitation of the Korean peasants continued. 

The political aspirations of the Koreans received a stimulus 
by President Wilson's enunciation of the doctrine of national 
self-determination. It was this that led to the nation-wide non- 
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violent demonstrations of 1919,-in which a large number of men 
and women took part. The demonstrations were put down 
brutally by the Japanese; thousands were imprisoned, many of 
whom never came out of jail. The leaders fled into exile, 
mostly to Manchuria, where there were already 1.5 million 
Koreans. After the independence disturbances, Japanese policy 
in Korea was somewhat liberal and even a measure of autonomy 
was introduced. But there was a return to oppression in the 
1930's, that is, after the Manchurian incident, when Koreans in 
Manchuria were also ruthlessly suppressed. 


In 1936, Korean leaders of all shades of opinion, nationalist, 
communist and anarchist, secretly met at Shanghai and formed 
the National Front. From then on, Koreans fought against the 
Japanese in the China War and in World War II; and from time to 
time Koreans. in Jarge numbers, deserted from the Japanese army. 


In December 1943 came the Cairo Declaration of Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek, that “in due course Korea shall 
become free and independent.” In July 1945, the Postdam Decla- 
ration reaffirmed the Cairo Declaration. In August 1945, Russia 
declared war on Japan and declared her adhesion to the Postdam 
Declaration. Early in September 1945, American troops landed 
in Korea and occupied Seoul. Russian forces were already in- 
stalled in the north. To effect the surrender of Japanese troops 
in Korea, it was decided that troopsto the north of the 38th 
parallel should surrender to the Russians and troops to the south 
of it, to the Americans. Thus two zones of military occupation 
came into existence. Their administration seems to have pro- 
ceeded on altogether different lines. In the words of a writer in the 
British journal, The World To-day, for April 1946, “the Russians 
allowing the Koreans to exercise a considerable degree of self- 
government, through communist dominated executive committees, 
which had taken over the financial, industrial and administrative 
organisations, while the Americans held the view that the 
Koreans were not yet ready for self-government and therefore in 
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the first instance took over the control of economic affairs and 
retained a certain number of Japanese officials to tide over the 
change in administration—a state of affairs which has aroused 
strong opposition among the Koreans.” 


In December 1945, the Moscow Agreement was entered into 
between the United States, the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom. Later China also adhered to it. According to this 
Agreement the four powers were to exercise a 5-year Trusteeship 
over Korea. The United States and the U.S.S.R. commanders in 
Korea were to form a joint commission, which, in consultation 
with Korean democratic parties and social organisations, was 
to make recommendations to the four powers for the organisation 
of a provisional Korean democratic government. 


The Moscow Agreement also provided for a conference of 
representatives of the two commands to meet the problems arising 
from the division of the country into two zones. This conference 
was held. But it failed, because the Soviet command took the 
view that the integration, administrative and economic, of Korea, 
must await the formation of the provisional government. 


In the joint U. S.-U.S.S.R. Commission, the Soviet delegation 
took the view that only those parties and organisations should 
be consulted, which had supported in full the provisions of the 
Moscow Agreement. This excluded all but the communists, who 
alone of all Korean parties had refrained from opposing the un- 
popular trusteeship clause of the Moscow Agreement. The posi- 
tion of the United States delegation was that such a bar would 
be inconsistent with the right of free speech. Thus there was 
deadlock in the Commission and it adjourned on May 8, 1946. 
The deadlock continued ever afterwards. 


In August 1947, the United States Government proposed to 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and China that a confer- 
ence of the four powers be held to consider how best the Moscow 
Agreement could be carried into effect. The Soviet Union rejected 
the proposal, as falling outside the Agreement. 
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On Semptember 23, 1947, the United States Government laid 
the whole question of Korean independence before the United 
Nations Assembly. 


On September 26, the Soviet delegation to the Joint Commis- 
sion issued a statement in Seoul suggesting that Soviet and 
United States troops in Korea be withdrawn simultaneously 
during the beginning of 1948 and that Koreans should organise 
their own government without outside assistance. The United 
States delegation contended that the proposal was outside the 
scope of the Commission. Writing to Mr. Marshall, Mr. 
Molotov alleged that the United States had made impossible 
the formation of a provisional Korean government and the 
re-establishment of Korea as a united democratic state. 


Meanwhile the United States delegation to the United 
Nations submitted a resolution recommending that the two 
occupying powers hold elections in their respective zones, not 
later than March 31, 1948, as an initial step, leading to the 
establishment of a national government of Korea and the with- 
drawal of the occupation forces. A United Nations Temporary 
Commission was appointed to be present during the elections in 
each zone, with freedom of travel and observation through all 
Korea and to be available for consultations in connection with 
the elections, the organisation of a National Assembly, the for- 
mation of a National Government and the conclusion of agree- 
ments for the withdrawal of the occupying forces. 


In the course of the discussion on the resolution in the First 
Committee, the Soviet representative maintained that the Korean 
question did not fall within the scope of the United Nations, 
contending that Korea could not establish its free government, 
until after the complete withdr.wal of occupation troops and 
proposed that these troopsdo withdraw, leaving to the Korean 
people themselves the establishment of their national govern- 
ment. This resolution was rejected both in the First Committee 
and the Plenary Session. 

The Soviet resolution asking for the participation of Korean 
representatives in the discussion of the First GQommittee was 
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also rejected. The Committee, however, passed the United 
States resolution providing that the elective character of repre- 
sentatives to be heard by the United Nations should first be as- 
sured through elections under the observation of a United Na- 
tions Commission. The elections were to be held throughout 
Korea not later than March 31, 1948. The Soviet representa- 
tive made it clear that if a Commission was set up, without 
Korean representatives having been heard, the Soviet delegation 
would not take part in the Commission's work. 


The Commission arrived in Koreain January 1948 and made 
it clear that its sphere was the whole of Korea. It approached 
both the American and the Russian commanding-generals. But 
the latter refused to accept the Commission's communication. 
This was justified by Mr. Gromyko as being consistent with the 
negative attitude of the Soviet Union. The Ukrainian represen- 
tive was absent from the Commission. The Commission was 
refused permission to enter the Soviet zone of Korea. 

The Interim Committee of the United Nations, to whom the 
matter was referred, directed the Commission to observe elec- 
tions in the whole of Korea or, if that were impossible, in so much 
of Korea as was accessible to it and to implement the Assem- 
bly's programme in respect of the country. 


General Hodge, United States Commander in Korea, 
announed that elections would be held in South Korea on May 9, 
1948. 80% of the eligible voters registered and about 90% of 
them went to polls, the Commission reporting that the elections, 
held in an atmosphere of freedom of speech, assembly and press, 
represented a valid expression of the will of the electorate in 
Southern Korea, wherein resided two-thirds of the people of the 
entire country. 


Some observers held the view that the elections had been 
fraudulently conducted in an atmosphere of terrorism. “A 
moderate view widely held is that the elections should not be 
accepted as a free expression of the Korean will.” (Dr. George M. 
McCune formerly in charge of Korean affairs in the Department of 
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State, writing in The Far Eastern Survey for September 8,1948.) The 
elected representatives met ina National Assembly and Syngman 
Rhee was elected President and a government was constituted. On 
August 15, 1948, the Republic of Koarea was formally inaugurated 
and Americans transferred authority to it. It negotiated an inte- 
rim agreement with the United States, to have effect until the 
withdrawal of United States forces. 

Before the elections were held in Southern Korea, a coalition 
conference met in Pyongyang (in Northern Korea) in April 1948. 
To it were invited leaders from Southern Korea too. “ This 
invitation”, says McCune “immediately drew the fire of the 
American command.” Despite much opposition, about 50 poli- 
tical leaders from the South attended it, including Kim Kiuisk, 
liberal chairman of the Korean Interim Legislative Assembly 
and leader of the independent nationalists, Kim Koo, rightist, 
former president of the Korean Provisional Government, and 
other eminent Koreans. In all, there were 240 representa- 
tives from South Korea. The Conference demanded the unifica- 
tion of the country, the withdrawal of the American and Soviet 
forces, the formation of a coalition government for the whole 
country and condemned the South Korea elections. 


Upon their return home, the delegates from the South 
publicly expressed their appreciation of the patriotism of the North 
Korean leaders and of their moderate views. They also spoke fa- 
vourably about conditions in North Korea. General Hodge warned 
the people against heeding the counsel of these men, whom he 
described as the stooges of the communists. 


Thus these unity efforts were wrecked; and Kim Koo 
and Kim Kiuisk and their associates, to quote McCune again, 
decided that “since the American command and the United 
Nations Temporary Commission so vigorously opposed further 
consultative steps between the leaders of North and South Korea, 
any direct action would be premature and should be postponed.”’ 
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A constitution for the whole of Korea was adopted by the 
North Korea People’s Committee on May 1, 1948 and elections 
were held on August 25. Mr. Jacob Malik claimed in the United 
Nations Assembly that over 85% of the voters had participated in 
the elections, including voters from South Korea. After the 
elections, the People’s Democratic Republic came into existence. 
This was described by the American delegate to the United 
Nations, Mr. Dulles, as ‘a regime born in obscurity and in de- 
fiance of the United Nations” and ‘supported morally and 
materially by the forces of the Soviet Union.”’ 


In December 1948, the First Committee passed a resolution, 
approving of the report of the Temporary Commission and recog- 
nising the government of the Republic as being the lawful govern- 
ment for South Korea, and appointing a commission for bringing 
about the unification of Korea, and the removal of economic 
barriers and to observe the withdrawal of occupying forces. 


In January 1949, South Korea’s application for the member- 
ship of the United Nations was debated in the Security Council. 
Opposing the application, Mr. Jacob Malik, the U.S.S.R. 
delegate, described the South Korea government as a puppet of the 
United States. ‘A United States general in South Korea”, 
declared Mr. Malik, ‘“‘ had officially admitted that the elections 
were conducted on the model of Hitler's Saar plebiscite.’ Mr. 
Malik claimed that the Korean People’s Democratic Govern- 
ment was truly representative of the Korean people. All these 
contentions were refuted by Senator Austin on behalf of United 
States. Mr. Austin also pointed out that American troops were 
staying on in South Korea at the request of its government. 
Because of Russia’s negative vote, South Korea’s application was 
rejected. 


In August 1949, the American forces were evacuated, leav- 
ing behind a small military mission for training the South 
Korean army. As The Economist of London, in its issue of August 


17, observed, the American withdrawal was apparently due to 
the moral effect of the prior Russian withdrawal, rather than 
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to confidence in the prospects of tranquility. In the same issue 
it was commented that America did not mean to abandon Korea, 
as was indicated by the fact that South Korea figured along with 
Iran and the Philippines among the countries, outside the 
Atlantic Alliance, listed for arms aid before the Congress. Refer- 
ence is also made in the article to the dictatorial and intolerant 
character of the Syngman Rhee regime and to the fact that the 
assassin of Kim Koo, the moderate leader, after having been 
provided with every facility for defence by the Government, was 
sentenced, not to death, but only to life imprisonment. 


Considerable hardship was caused to both sides by the trade 
barriers that they had created against each other. Apparently 
the object of each in creating these barriers was to compel, on 
its own terms, the other to agree to unification. The South 
denied tothe North food, fuel and power, and itself went with- 
out the light consumer goods that the North could supply. There 
was, of course, a certain amount of illicit trade. 


That South Korea was from the military point of view much 
weaker than North Korea was always admitted, even during last 
year. It wasalso recognised that should North Korea decide to 
invade South Korea, the latter would not be able to put up a 
resistance. But when the invasion did come, it was a_ surprise. 
Of course the Russian allegation is that South Korea provoked 
and invited the invasion, which is flatly denied by the United 
States. We certainly did not hear of any action by the South 
against the North in the days immediately proceeding the fateful 
June 25. 


You will probably want me to say something about the reso- 
lution passed by the Security Council on the Korean war. This 
resolution was passed under Article 27 of the Charter. I shall 
read to you the relevant clauses of the article :— 


‘Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 
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‘* Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall 
be made by an affirmative vote of seven members includ- 
ing the concurring votes of the permanent members; pro- 
vided that, in decisions undzr Chapter VI, and under 
paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall 
abstain from voting.” 


Now Russia did not participate in the proceedings of the Security 
Council when the resolution on Korea was debated and voted 


On June 29 the Soviet Government declared that this reso-~ 


lution was illegal. I shall quote to you from the message that 
uppeared in Dawn of June 30 :— 


“ The Soviet Government states that this resolution was adopt- 
ed by six votes with the participation of a seventh, 
the Kuomintangite Tsiang Ting Fu (Chinese Nationalist 
delegate) who has no lJaw{ul right to represent China. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations, to adopt decisions, the Security Council needs 
seven votes, including the five permanent Council mem- 
bers, namely, the United States, Britain, France, the 


U.S.S.R. and China. 

It is also known that when the said decision was taken two 
permanent members of the Security Council, the U.S.S.R. 
and China, were absent. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with the United Nations Charter 
the Security Council can take a decision on important 
issues only if unanimity is expressed by all five permanent 
Council members, namely, the United States, Britain, 
France, the U.S.S.R. and China. 

In view of the above it is quite plain that the said decision of 
the Security Council on the Korean problem has no legal 
force.” 


Professor Jessup, the American lawyer and dip’omat, ad- 


dressing the Public Affairs Institute of the University of Virginia 
on July 10, said that, under the Charter, the Council was in per- 
manent session and pointed out : 


“This provision would have no 
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meaning at all, ifin spite of having a representative at the seat 
of the organisation, the representative should have the right to 
refuse to attend them eetings. The Soviet Union has therefore 
violated its obligations under the Charter by resorting to the 
tactics of walking out.” 


The same view was taken by the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee, when, a few days earlier, he told the House of Commons 
that the Charter did not permit a permanent member by delilerate 
absence to impose a blanketting veto on all Security Council pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Attlee pointed out that the custom had grown 
up inthe United Nations that if a permanent member present 
at a meeting had abstained from voting, the resolution should be 
regarded as legally effective and not invalidated by the fact 
that the permanent member had not cast an affirmative vote. 


There are, indeed, precedents of resolutions having been 
passed by the Security Council, with one or more of its permanent 
members abstaining, which have bcen acted on ard taken as valid. 
A striking example is the India-Pakistan resolution passed by 
the Security Council, with the Soviet Union abstaining. 


It is this reasoning that has pursuaded the Government of 
Pakistan to support, because of its loyalty to the United Na- 
tions, the Security Council’s resolution on Korea. However it 
must be noted that this is the first time that the Council has 
decided to take action about any acts of aggression. India's 
action in Junagadh, in Kashmir and in Hyderabad, all very clear 
cases of aggression, were brought to the notice of the Security 
Council. But it passed no such resolution in ary cf these cases, 
as it has done in the case of Korea. Nor did it do so in the case 
of Palestine, which is the reason for Egypt's refusal to support the 


Korea resolution. 
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NORWEGIAN MOUNTAINEERS IN PAKISTAN' 
Arne Naess 


The idea to come to Pakistan and attempt to reach the 
summit of Tirich Mir was conceived last year after talks with 
specialists in the languages of Afghanistan and Chitral, the Nor- 
wegian Professor Morgenstierne and Sir Eric Shipton. They are 
both Tirich Mir admirers and advised that it would, among the 
peaks higher than 25,((0 feet, be the best choice for an expedition. 


Our two advis2rs were particularly enthusiastic about the beauty 
ofthe mountain. [tis aniso'ated peak except towards the north and 
therefore stands out clearly against the sky. From the small town 
of Chitral, at 5,000 feet above sea-level, one can see an enormous 
white mountain, towering above the hundreds of peaks of about 
15,0C0 feet, that surround the giant. It looks as if Tirich Mir 
with its 25,263 feet is placed on the top of the surrounding iminense 
number of lesser, but still very considerable, snow covered peaks. 


The beauty of a mountain depends to a large extent upon 
its isolated position. This is because of the effect of thick layers 
of air interposed between the observer and the peak. Such layers 
tend to give an exceptional and beautiful colouring to the 
white slopes. 


But it was not only because ofits beauty andits central position 
between Hindukush and Karakoram that we selected Tirich Mir. 
There was another reason too, and it turned out to be correct at 
least this year and Jast year, namely, that round about it, one 
could expect fair weather during certain parts of the summer. This 
meant that there would not be as much snow in this region as in 
the Eastern Himalayas. 


As a further argument for Tirich Mir, we considered the 
relative easiness to reach it. The areas surrounding the highest 
mountains of the world have never been quiet politically and diplo- 











1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on August 11, 1930. 
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matic work, in advance of the mountaineering effort, which leaders 
of expeditions have some times had to do, has been the most 
difficult part of the whole task. Our advisers all thought that the 
Pakistan and Chitral Governments would not raise any difficulties 
for the expedition. 


In Norway all the mountaineers of our Alpine Club have 
dreamt of expeditions to the Himalayas. But only once did a party— 
a small one—actually get the chance to realise the dream. In 1907 
Rubenson and Aas made an attempt to scale Kabru (23,000 feet), 
near Kanchanchunga. That seems to have been the first time that 
an expedition used a great number of porters, which makes it 
possible to establish successive camps, with a slow rate of 
advance, which in turn facilitates acclimatisation. Before 
that the so-called rush tactics were normally employed. In 1907 
the Norwegians had to give up only a few hundred feet from the 
summit. Another small Norwegian exoedition to Aconcagua 
(23,00) also had to return, in spite of being very near the summit. 
The leaders of these two expeditions were among tae many 
colleagues who ardently wished that we would reach the actual 
summit that we were trying to conquer this year. 


In 1949 Mr. Arne Randers Heen and myself made a reconnaisse 
ance of Tirich Mir and reached about 21,000 feet. The most 
important thing we observed was that snow avalanches where 
uncommon. Neverthe'ess, our progress was exceedingly tiréscme. 
We had clear weather all the time, ¢. ¢., the first three weeks of 
July. The snow made curious thin curtains, because of the 
intense radiation cf the sun and the extreme dryness of the air. 
They were like flames of fire. The shape of each flame of srow 
was irregular. But there were often horizontal rows of srowe- 
ridges, one yard high. This kird of snow mde avalarches 
practically impossible. In the morning when the flames of snow 
were hard as ice, exceedingly steep slopes could be climbed in 
perfect safety. But the sun would soon melt away the crests: 
and from that moment advance proved to be rather exhausting. 
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Coming back to Norway in 1949 we reported that Tirich 
Mir would probably be one of the safest mountains’ to climb, in 
comparison with other peaks higher than 25,000 feet. We also 


predicted that the main di:hculty wou'd prove to be exhaustion 
caused by going on for weeks in deep flame-crested snow. 


The Alpine Club and Nation:! Geographical Society decided 
to sponsor a major expedition, and sourd financial besis was 
provided by appeal to private firms, institutions and individuals 
who were interested in mountain adventures. Since the time of 
Amundsen and Nansen, Ncrwegians have been eager to support 
exploration. It is, therefore, easy to get moiu.ey if the plan were 
sufficiently dazzling. 


About 30 climbers jointly organised the preparations. Spe- 
cialists experimented with fccdstiffs required for special needs. 
Primus stoves were tried out and medified after experiments in 
low pressure chambers. The aspirants for membership of the 
expedition were also tested in Icw fressure chambers. Such 
tests are unreliable. But those tested can at least get 
acquainted with some of the effects of lack of air. It was quite 
amusing to see how, under pressures correspording to the altitude 
cf 25,000 feet, we soon lost the capacity of solving simple arith- 
netic problems ; and stumbled even if asked what is two plus two. 


On the 27th of May five well trained climbers, two scientists 
and two photographers, left Oslo by air. At Lahore we had been 
joined by our Pakistani liaison officer, Professor Abdul Hamid Beg 
and a young botanist from there. They were with us most of the 
time. It was of course a great pleasure to have people of the 
country among us. On 15thofJunethe glacier town to the south 
of Tirich Mir, at an elevation of 11,000 feet, was reached. South 
Barum glacier is one of the main glaciers that one sees running 
down from the slopes of Tirich Mir. It has three ice falls, the third 
or the upper one being the biggest. At 18,000 feet the glacier 
touches the summit walls of Tirich Mir. Just below that point, we 
placed our advanced base camp. The place was not quite safe from 
avalanches. But it was the safest that possibly could be found in 
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that neighbourhood. On the next morning we were awakened by 
a thundering ice avalanche, mixed with new snow. It probably 
fell 6,000 feet down the southeast wall and created a hurricane 
which flattened our tents and partly filled them with snow. Pieces 
of ice, seme of them heavier than 40 pounds, were carried by the 
wird ard scattered over an area of several square miles. In general, 
however, the ice avalanches were not as dangerous as this one, and 
our higher camps were outside the areas which avalanches tended 
to invade. 


The south east ridge was the first object of reconnaissance. 
It is the only rocky ridge that was to be found and should there- 
fore o fer the safest rou-e, avalanches being considered the greatest 
danger. But at 20,000 feet we found that the ridge wzs very steep, 
actually making it necessary to use highly technical climbing, 
suitable for much lower altitudes in the Alps. Cracks were filled 
wirh snow and we decided to leave the southeast ridge, possibly 
tu come back there, when more snow had melted away. 


The next route that we decided to try was the one used in 
1949, t.¢., the so-called South Glacier, which leads up to the south 
edge of the ridge. In the first part of the Souch Glacier was 
established Camp 1, at a very safe place. We were just studying 
the upper ha'f of the rather steep glacier, when an erormcus ice 
avalanche was created by towers of ice failing down at tremendous 
speeds. The avalanche crossed our route several times and we 
stopped our preparations for an ascent. Within 24 hours of this 
g.gantic avalanche, taere were several minor ones and it was 
not possible to mark out any route that had not been crossed by 
heavy avalanches several times within a short time. We, therefore, 
gave up the South Glacier also and turned towards a third alter- 
native, in spite of its being an unusually steep route, the so-called 
Third Way, which is a protruding edge, leadiag up the tremendous 
south east wal! ofthe ridge. It joins the south edge at about 
23,000 feet. But just below this place, the edge fades away. 
Consequently, there was a strong probability that we would be 
unable fo reach the south edge. In spite of the many argumerts 
against this Third Way, an attempt was made and two climbers 
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reached a point about 22,500 feet. Due to lack of experienced 
porters, these climbers were over-loaded (each cartsying akcut £0 
pounds) and were slowly getting utterly exhausted. 


Five days later, four climbers started out from Camp I, at 
18,000 feet, this time with there porters, who actualy managed to 
reach 23,0C0 feet. They were, however, very tircd and complained 
of many symptoms, such as headaches. Progress was very slow. 
One of the climbers preferred to rush and without the help of the 
porters reached in one day from 18,000 to 23,000 feet. Of the three 
others, one was an Englishman, Captain Streather, who had done 
a very valuable job, as liaison link between us and the porters. 
This young Captain of the Chitral Scouts was very eager to get 
the opportunity to be with us as high as possitle ; and he actually 
managed to reach the summit. The climber, who used rush tactics, 
succeeded in reachizg the summit, from an open camp at. 22,C00 
feet. The three others reached it the next day, from abcut the 
same place on the 23rd of Ju'y and planted their national flags and 
also the flags of Pakistan and United Nations, on the very summit. 


The route proved to be steep at many places. But the 
weather was perfectly stable and accordingly the snow corditiors 
were very safe. On the other hand, the deep snow was exceedirgly 
tiresome. We therefore preferred rock climbing, wherever we 
could find it pessible to do so, even though we had to lift ourselves 
by our hands. Of course this kind of gymnastics one does not 
natural'y feel like doing at that height. The summit was reached 
as late as 6 o’clock in the evening, after 10 hours of work beyond 
Camp 4, at 23,000 feet. 


We did not suffer from a lack of appetite; rather, we ex- 
perienced a keen interest even in heavy foodstuffs. On the other 
hand, there was often a feeling of extreme fatigue ard weakness, 
which was most difficult to overcome. We were all the way quite 
able to enjoy the scenery ard it wasas fine as it was expected. 
We could look far into Afghanistan, Soviet Russia and Sinkiang 
and could clearly see the giant peaks of the Karakoram. Whereas it 
took us 5 weeks to go up from the glaciers to the summit, it took 
us only 3 to 4 days to get down again. 
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The scientists studied botany and glaceology from the lower 
base camp at 11,000 feet. There were certain things of special 
interest to the botanist, viz., symptoms of primitiveness in plants 
which might possibly be the ancestors of our own plants. It is 
commonly supposed that in Norway there are many plants that 
have migrated from Central Asia. We found a number of plants, 
which are probably new to science. The reports of the scientists 
about all this will in due course be published. 


Concluding this talk, I would like to stress that the members 
of the expedition greatly appreciate the hospitality shown by 
Pakistan. We have been encouraged by your symrathetic interest. 
Authorities, both central and local, have done their utmost to 
help us and nobody seems to have been annoyed by the thought 
that strangers should be permitted to conquer their most beautiful 
mountain. What is now urgent is that the Pakistani people should 
take up mountaineering. I do not doubt that they will, considering 
the interest which they have shown in our expedition. 


—- 


INDO-PAKISTAN TRADE RELATIONS 


Naema Sultan Begum 


The full economic implications of the division of the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent into India and Pakistan can best be studied 
in the light of the economic resources of the two countries. While 
Pakistan inherited an agriculturally prosperous area, to India’s 
share fell the predominantly industrial sector of the sub- 
continent’s economy. The best coal fields and iron mines are 
located in Bihar and West Bengal in India, Coal is also mined in 
other parts of India, viz., the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
State. Other important minerals like manganese, mica, bauxite 
and copper too are fourd in India. Some coal is mined in Pakistan 
in the provinces of Baluchistan and the Punjab: but the quality is 
poor and quantity wholly inadequate for her purposes. 


With regard to mineral oils Pakistan is slightly better off. 
Pakjstan’s total production of oil in 1948-49 was 425,543 
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barrels and in 1949 output had increased to 800,000 barrels, nearly 
double of 1948, Pakistan is more fortunate in minerals like chromite, 
gypsum, salt, salt peter, limestone, clay and antimony. Though 
the production of antimony is only 400 tons a year against the total 
world production of 3,000 tons (i.e. 13.3 per cent), she has a mono- 
poly of the mineral in this region. Pakistan contains the world’s 
second largest deposit of chromite, a mineral of considerable 
utility in the manufacture of high grade steel. 


Pakistan fared badly in the distribution of industrial equipment. 
Some of the important industries like iron and steel, jute and paper 
do not exist at all ; of the others Pakistan’s share is too small to be 
of much significance. Of the 405 cotton mills of the subcontinent, 
Pakistan inherited only 16 and of the 153 sugar factories 
she got only 11. However, her 5 cement factories, with a total 
capacity of 320,000 tons, make Pakistan self-sufficient in cement. 
In short India has 86 per cent of the total industrial establish- 
ments and 90 per cent of total industrial population.’ The size of 
India’s industries is large and there is a diversity of major indus- 
tries. Pakistan has less than 10 per cent of the industrial establish- 
ments of undivided India and less than 8 per cent of the industrial 
population. Her industries are of a smaller size and some of the 
important industries are altogether absent. 


While Pakistan is deficient in industrial capacity, she has a 
fairly balanced and flourishing agriculture. Forty percent of her 
cultivated area is irrigated by an excellent network of canals, as 
against India’s 18 per cent. Whereas India suffers from a chronic 
deficiency of food, Pakistan is self-sufficient in food and in normal 
years has an exportable surplus of nearly half a million tons of 
wheat, a surplus which will grow in volume as her great schemes of 
agricultural expansion begin to mature. In the production of 
industrial raw materials, like cotton and jute, she enjoys a prepon- 
derant advantage over her neighbour. She is the premier jute pro- 
ducing and exporting country in the world. She is also the largest 
exporter of raw cotton in Asia and the fourth largest in the world. 












iC.N. Vakil: Economic Consequences of Partition. 
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India is bound to experience over a long period of years short- 
ages of food for her people and raw materials for her industries. 
Pakistan, on the other hand, will have to import the basic require- 
ments of consumer goods for her population and capital goods for 
her industrial development. The following table shows the com- 
modities in which Pakistan is deficient and which must be import- 
ed either from India or from other sources : 


Annual Annual Percentage 
production requirements of deficiency 
Mill made yarn | it 9,000 104,000 91.3 
(bales of 400 lbs) 
Mill made cloth it. 76.5 1,050 92.7 
(million yards) 
Coal (tons) Ani 300,000 3,500,000 91.1 
Iron and steel (tons)... 25,000 316,000 92.9 
Sugar (tons) us 30,000 230,000 87 
Oil (tons) " £0,000 900,000 90 


Thus less than 10 percent of cotton yarn and mill-made cloth 
is produced at home, even though Pakistan is an important 
producer of raw cotton, This deficiency can be made good and 
will disappear as more textile mills are set up in the country. 
The deficiency in sugar too can be met, for Pakistan prcduces 
large quantities of sugar cane. With the addition of 50,000 tons of 
sugar to be produced annually at the Madran factory Pakistan 
will meet one-third of her total requirements. Thus the deficiency 
in respect of sugar and cloth would disaprear sooner or l[ater. 
But for other manufactured goods Pakistan will have, for a long 
time, to depend on imports. 


At the time of Partition, a general Standstill Agreement was 
signed. A little later the Indo-Pakistan Customs Agreement was 
entered into by providing that goods moving from one country to 
another would be exempt from customs duty. This was to be an 
interim arrangement. Pakistan claimed that she should have a 
share in the export duty on raw jute that she sent overland to Cal- 
cutta for foreign destinations. It was not fair that India should 
have appropriated all the receipts from this duty. India’s refusal to 
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agree to this compelled Pakistan to levy an export duty on jute 
moving overland to Calcutta on 23rd December 1947. India then 
declared Pakistan a foreign country. Both countries now levied 
duties on goods originating from the other.’ ‘ 


Despite the fact that India and Pakistan had decided to treat 
each other as foreign countries the trade agreement signed in May 
1948 shows that both expected the volume of mutual trade to be 
considerable. In any event India was to occupy a dominant place 
in Pakistan's foreign trade. 


Under this agreement, Pakistan agreed to provide India with 5 
million bales of raw jute, ie., 71.5 percent of her total production; 
and 6.5 Jakh bales of raw cotton, #.¢., more than 50 percent of her 
annual output; 365,000 tons of gypsum, 2 million maunds of rock 
salt; 2 milion pieces of raw hides and skins, 5,000 tons of potassium 
nitrate, 550 heads of cattle and 175,000 tons of foodgrains. 


Pakistan on her part was to receive from India the major 
portion of her basic requirements of certain categories of goods. 
These included 21.98 lakhs tons of coal (her total minimum require- 
ments), 4 lakh bales of cloth and yarn, 80,000 tons of steel, pig iron 
and scrap, 75,000 tons of paper and paper board, 2,500 tons of 
asbestos cement sheets, 50,000 tons of jute manufactures, 20,000 
tons of mustard oil, etc. 


This agreement, important though it was to the economy of 
the two countries, did not work satisfactorily. Pakistan com- 
plained that Indian slowness to lift the jute and cotton quotas 
was creating a depressing effect on her jute and cotton trade. 
India accused Pakistan of not delivering the foodgrains promised 
under the agreement. Pakistan alleged that India’s refusal to pro- 
vide the coal was making it difficult for her to move her cotton 


1The following export duties were levied by India: (4) 25'y duty on cloth and 
cotton yarr. with the exception of handloom products, (6) Rs. 80 per ton on oil 
seeds, (c) Rs. 200 per ton on vegetable oils, and (d) Rs, 200 per ton on manganese. 
The following export duties were levied by Pakistan: (a) Rs. 25 per pucca bale 
on raw jute, (b) Rs, 60 per bale (of 400 Ibs) on raw cotton, (¢) a 10%, ad valorem 
duty on hides and skins, and (d) a 10'o ad valorem duty on cotton seeds. Besides 
Pakistan levied an import duty on sugar at Rs. 20 per ewt. . 
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from the interior to the ports. Pakistan pleaded her inability to 
provide India the foodgrains because of the damage to her crops 
from rains and floods, She had herself to approach the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council to relieve her own food deficiency. 


The difficulties in the way of the working of the agreement 
were ifoned out at a conference held in October 1948. Both 
countries agreed to honour their obligations. Pakistan altered her 
decision to impose mothly quotas for cotton and jute and India 
agreed to the six-monthly quota for cotton proposed by Pakistan. 
Pakitan also agreed to meet obligations for the supply of foodgrains 
from the rabicrop. India gave an assurance that she would adhere 
to her commitments to Pakistan under the agreement. 


A study of Pakistan's foreign trade in the year 1948-49 shows 
that despite differences between the two countries over the working 
of the agreement, India was during that year Pakistan’s most impor- 
tant buyer as well as seller. India took 60 percent of Pakistan's 
total exports and supplied approximately 43 percent of Pakistan's 
total imports, Of nearly Rs. 100 crores worth of jute sold to foreign 
countries, Rs. 80 crores worth went to India. She was also the 
largest buyer of Pakistan cotton, taking more than 370,000 
bales out of a total export of about 904,000 bales. Among 
the imports from India, cotton piecegoods accounted for Rs. 15.96 
crores, constituting 33.3% of the total imports from that 
country; and 55.5% of the total imports of cotton piecegoods from 
abroad. The rest of the imports consisted of a large variety of items 
from essential requirements like coal, machinery, instruments to 
luxuries like tobacco and toilet requisites. 


With the expiry of this agreement a fresh agreement for the 
exchange of essential commodities was signed on June 30, 1949 
and came into operation on the Ist of July 1949. By this agree- 
ment Pakistan was to provide India with 4,000,000 bales of jute, 
constituting nearly 57% of Pakistan's total production, 450,000 bales 
of raw cotton, a quantity slightly less than half of her total exports, 
1,000,000 pieces of cow hides, 800,000 pieces of goat skins, 
700,000 pieces of sheep skins, 200,000 pieces of buffalo hides, 15,000 
tons of rape and mustard seed and 2,000,000 maunds of rock salt, 
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While Pakistan agreed to provide India with so substantial 
a portion of her raw material requirements, India undertook to 
supply to Pakistan 2,040,000 tons of coal, 64,000 tons of steel, 
16,000 tons of pig iron, 150,000 bales of mill made cloth, 100.000 
bales of yarn. Edible oils, paints and varnishes, chemicals, rail- 
way stores, sea salt, tobacco and soap were among other items 
which India was to supply. 


This agreement clearly shows that India was still looked upon 
as a major source of Pakistan’s imports and the most important 
market for her agricultural produce. However, the agreement did 
not work smoothly. Nor was this surprising in the background 
of the strained and unhappy relations of the two countries, caused 
by factors which were esssentially non-economic in character. 


Within a few months of this agreement, trade between India 
and Pakistan came to a standstill. On 18th September, 1949 
Britain devalued the pound sterling in terms of the dollar. 
Britain's lead was followed by many other countries including 
India. Pakistan did not feel the necessity of devaluing her rupee. 
The problem of an adverse balance of payment facing other 
countries was non-existent in her case. Moverover her exports 
consist mainly of raw materials and if she had devalued her rupee she 
would not have been able to expand her markets inthe hard 
currency area. The dollar area is an important source of capital 
goods and, with devaluation, these goods would have been costlier 
and less easy to obtain. This would have inevitably retarded 
the pace of Pakistan's industrial advance. India’s refusal to accept 
the new value of Pakistan’s currency (100 Pakistan rupees=144 
Indian rupees) created a deadlock in their mutual trade. This dead- 
lock continued upto the 2lst of April, 1950. 


The sudden disappearance of the Indian market for Pakistan 
exports had a depressing effect on jute, cotton and hides and skins. 
Cotton prices declined by Rs. 20 to Rs. 15 per maund. The over- 
all position in jute prices recorded a sharp decline of nearly 45% 
on the basis of 1948-49 average prices, in the immediate post- 
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devaluation period. However, the Government intervened to 
prevent dislocation in jute trade and the Jute Board was establish- 
ed to arrest this fall in prices. The minimum price was fixed 
at Rs. 23 per maund. The National Bank of Pakistan, with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 6 crores, was established to finance pur- 
chases by the Jute Board. The handling capacity of the port of 
Chittagong was increased. In 1949-50, 248,889 tons or nearly 
1.5 million bales of jute were exported from this port as against 
5,566 tons in 1946-47. In the month of March 1950 alone 192,000 
bales were shipped from Chittagong. A flotilla of 30,000 tons 
capacity has now been purchased for the Chittagong Port which 
should be able to handle, in 1950-51, 3'5 lakh bales, All these factors 
have led to an improvement in jute market and the average prices 
have improved by 21% and are row only 24% less than the last 
year Ss average prices. 

The economy of Pakistan showed great resilence in the face 
of this grave crisis, which was nothing less than an economic war. 
It will be interesting to review the impact of the new situation 
on raw cotton and raw jute, which account for more than 68 per 
cent (in value) of the total exports of Pakistan, and which earn 
the bulk of Pakistan’s foreign exchange and pay for her imports. 


Pakistan's 2 million acres under jute account for 73 per cent 
of the total jute acreage of the sub-continent and her average 
production of 7 million bales constitutes 75 percent of the com- 
bined production of the two countries. While Pakistan produces 
the major portion of jute and the best quality, all the 91 mills 
are located in Calcutta and its neighbourhood in India. 
India’s own production of 2 million bales is inadequate 
for feeding these mills. Exports of jute manufactures from India 
earn every year nearly Rs. 170 crores of foreign exchange for that 
country. The dependence of Calcutta mills on the jute grower 
of Pakistan is too obvious to need any further emphasis. India's 
refusal to buy Pakistan’s jute was therefore bound to affect 
adversely the production of jute manufactures in that country. 
In spite of acute food shortage and the growing pressure of popula- 
tion on land, India decided to concentrate on jute cultivation. 
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The average jute acreage in India was estimated at 766,000 and aver- 
age production 2 million bales in 1948-49, The acreage was increa- 
sed to 1,098,488 and the yield was estimated at 3°2 million bales 
in 1949-50 ; but the actual yield has been 2’8 million bales.' In view 
of India’s new policy of making the country self-sufficient in jute 
during a period of 5 years, Pakistan had to reconsider her own posi- 
tion. However disastrous may be the effects of this policy on India’s 
food production, Pakistan had to proceed on the assumption that 
India would continue her present policy of buying less and less. 
The Government has wisely decided to reduce jute acreage by 33 
percent and bring down the production to about 4 million bales, 
the whole of which quantity can be marketed in the outside 
world, excluding India. 


Next in importance to taw jute is raw cotton. With an 
average annual production of 1'2 million bales and an exportable 
surplus of one million bales Pakistan is the premier raw cotton 
exporting country of Asia. The entire quantity exported is sent 
through Karachi and its value is two-thirds of the value of 
the total exports from West Pakistan. Pakistan’s cotton, 
85 percent of which is of the long staple American variety, 
is everywhere in great demand. Despite this universal demand, 
Pakistan undertook to supply India with 4'5 lakh bales. India’s 
boycott of Pakistan’s cotton, as of her jute, created a temporary 
slump; but new buyers were not difficult to find. Pakistan's 
cotton is ginned and pressed in the country. There are facilities 
for manufacturing it in many countries of the outside world. 
In this respect its situation is different from that of 
jute. Unlike Chittagong, Karachi can handle the entire 
exportable quantity. Large quantities were bought by France, 
Japan, Hongkong and Belgium and by the end of the year more 
than 8 lakh bales had heen disposed of. To stimulate export, 
the Government reduced the export duty on desi cotton from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 40 per bale.’ 


1ndian Trade Bulletin, February 1950, page 106. 
“The duty has now been temporarily raised to Rs. 300 per bale due to the 
situation created by the Korean War. 
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India’s refusal to import raw cotton from Pakistan was bound 
to affect adversely the production of her cotton mills. She was 
therefore compelled to seek new sources of supply in Egypt and 
East Africa to meet her requirements of this industrial raw 
material. 

The total effect of the cessation of trade between the two 
countries after September 21, 1949 can be easily seen in the change 
in the pattern of trade for the year 1949-50. The diversion in 
raw cotton exports is abundantly clear from the following table; 

(Quantities in bales) 


1948-49 1949.50 
India mee 370,147 115,929 
U.K. = 104,228 57,487 
Soviet Union me 100,261 91,711 
Japan % 19,830 95,859 
Hongkong me 59,736 128,082 
France .. 8,407 63,716 
Germany . 4,993 27,604 


While exports to India had declined, exports to Hongkong, 
France, Japan and Germany increased by 222,295 bales, thus 
providing an alternative market for Pakistan's raw cotton which 
would have otherwise gone to India. Cotton prices  con- 
tinued to rule high after an initial setback and the total exports 
during the year amounted to over 8 lakh bales, 


Raw jute, the most important foreign exchange earning asset 
of Pakistan, suffered the most serious injury as a result of the 
deadlock in the Indo-Pakistan trade. India refused to lift jute on 
the plea that jute prices were too high, though she herself had 
raised the export duty on hessian from Rs. 80 to 350 per ton! 
India’s offtake declined from Rs. 80 crores in 1948-49 to Rs. 216 
crores in 1949.50. The huge surplus in her balance of trade with 
India which Pakistan had enjoyed in the previous year was due 
to the export of jute. It vanished and i in 1949-50 Pakistan's balance 








iThe duty on heesian exports from India was raised Rs. 1500 per ton ip 
November 1950. 
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of trade became adverse to the extent of Rs. 6 crores. Exports 
to France and Germany under the recent trade agreements signed 
with them will increase enormously in the current year. But even 
then Pakistan cannot hone to market all her 7 million bales in the 
outside world, because of the concentration of manufacturing facili- 
ties in Calcutta. The total exports through Chittagong in 1949-50 
amounted to 248,889 tons (Rs. 25°06 crores) against 211,136 tons 
(Rs. 24'84 crores) during the previous year. 


The change in the direction of imports was even more marked. 
After the trade deadlock with India, new sources of supply had to 
be tapped. 


(In crores of rupees) 


1948-49 1949-50 
Total ... 109°37 Total i... ' ERR 
India . 4493 ULK. bet STF 
U.K, -- 27°01 India ~ te 
U.S.A. yah 7°96 U.S.A. «ES 
Soviet Union .. ‘°88 Japan ee 9°46 
Japan mo: ‘99 Italy . 8'24 
Italy om 3°82 China 7” 8°4 


The share of India in Pakistan's imports declined from 40 per 
cent to 15 percent; and the United Kingdom's share rose 
from 24°7 to 31'2 percent. The United Kingdom moved from 
the second place among Pakistan's suppliers to the first place. 
The value ot Pakistan’s purchases from the United Kingdom 
amounted to over 52 percent of chemicals, 43 percent of vehicles, 
37 percent of cotton piecegoods and 22 percent of cotton twist and 
yarn. The United States’ share rose from 7°3 percent to 107 per 
cent. Japan, which in 1948-49 exported to Pakistan goods worth 
only Rs. 99 lakhs, increased her exports nearly ten times. 


A most remarkable change was noticeable in the countries of 
origin of Pakistan's cotton piecegoods : 
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(In crores of rupees) 


1948-49 1949-50 
India s. 9% - UE. .. 9,54 
U.K. .. 4°74 Japan »» 6,59 
Japan +. ‘09 India . Sha 


India moved from the first place to the third as a supplier 
of cotton piecegoods to Pakistan and her share dropped from 55°5 
percent to 14 percent. Japan increased her share from 2°4 per 
cent to 22°2 percent and the United Kingdom's share rose from 
14 percent to nearly 38 percent. 


In December 1949, India suspended all coal supplies to 
Pakistan. New sources had therefore to be found; and it did 
not take long to find them. Prompt arrangements were made to 
buy coal from the United Kingdom, France and Poland. These 
countries agreed to provide the following quantities :— 


Poland -» 400,000 tons 
France -- 300,000 tons 
U.K. ... 200,000 tons 


Measures were simultaneously introduced to effect an all round 
economy in the use of coal, in industrial establishments as well as 
on the railways. By March 1950, 366 locomotives had been con- 
verted from coal to oil burning. A possible alternative source of 
coal for East Pakistan is Indo-China, which had, in prewar years, 
an annual exportable surplus of 2 million tons. Burma, with an 
annual peacetime output of 278 million gallons of oil, is her 
immediate neighbour and Indonesia, which produces four-fifths of 
the total oil production of East Asia, is not far away. Western 
Pakistan can conveniently import oil from the Persian Gulf. 
Pakistan has also a great hydroelectric potential in her mighty 
rivers. The total capacity, which at the time of partition was only 
9,000 KW (at Malakand) has now been increased to 16,400 KW: 
and by the end of this year it will have been raised to 19,000 KW. 
When Pakistan’s major schemes of hydroelectric power develop- 
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ment (Warsak 100,000 KW and Karnafulliin East Bengal 40,000 
KW) fructify, her dependence on coal from the outside will 
gteatly diminish and might even disappear. 


Pakistan was quick to find alternative sources of pig iron and 
steel], which India was to provide. Western Germany and 
France have more than filled the gap, by agreeing to supply the 
following quantities :— 


(In tons) 
India France! Germany?’ 
Pig iron 16,000 40,000 1,000 


Steel and steel products 64,000 66,000 34.000 


The upshot of this brief analysis of Indo-Pakistan trade re- 
lations since Partition is that Pakistan has survived as a going 
economic concern, in spite of the sudden stoppage of trade 
with India. Her requirements of cotton cloth are largely met from 
the United Kingdom and Japan, and Japan more than the United 
Kingdom will supply het needs of cotton piecegoods in the future, 
when Japan's textile industry is in full stride. Already Japan is 
second only to Britain as an exporter of cotton textiles. It is 
also clear that Indian coal can be replaced by coal from European 
countries and oil from sources nearer home. Pakistan's increasing 
demand for pig iron and steel can also be satisfied by countries like 
France and Germany. 


As regards her exports, Pakistan found no difficulty in disposing 
of her raw cotton after the loss of the Indian market. Jute no doubt 
proved a difficult proposition, but in view of India's frantic efforts 
to make herself self-sufficient in a few years’ time, the Government 
of Pakistan has decided to restrict in the future the area under jute 
and turn the balance over for the production of rice. Stil] Pakistan 
will next year be in a position to sell 4 million bales of jute to coun- 
tries other than India. When her plan for setting up 5 jute mills 
materializes, the production can be raised to the limit of these mills’ 
consuming capacity. 








bk Pakistan- France Trade Agreehient, ‘November 29, 1949. 
2 Pakistan-West Germany Trade Agreement, February 1, 1950... 
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The effect of the deadlock on India’s economy on the other hand 
has been far more serious. India has not succeeded in raising her 
jute production appreciably. Her refusal to buy raw jute from Pak- 
istan created the gravest crisis in thehistory of the jute industry. 
Her foreign exchange earnings have considerably decreased and she 
has been forced to curtail drastically her imports. She has been 
unable to find the raw cotton so badly needed to keep her textile 
mills going. Mill consumption during August-February of the cur- 
rent season was about 1,700,000 bales compared to 2,113,000 for the 
same period inthe previous year. There has been an increase in 
unemployment and consequently unrest in industrial centres like 
Calcutta, Ahmadabad and Bombay. She has had to spend enormous 
amount of dollars on the purchase of foodgrains. Her food imports 
were in 1949-50 valued at Rs. 61°8 crores compared to Rs. 46'3 
crores in 1948-49,' 


However on April 21, 1950, a short term trade agreement was 
signed between the two countries and trade between them was 
resumed. Though limited in scope and time, the new agreement 
is a recognition of the need for close economic relations between the 
two countries. The total trade under the agreement, even within 
a short space of 3 months, was to amount to as muchas 17 crores of 
Indian rupees. The purchases of 8 lakh bales of raw jute from 
Pakistan helped India to avoid the otherwise inevitable reduction 
in jute manufactures and unemployment resulting from the closure 
of mills. It relieved Pakistan of the burden of finance, insurance 
and storage for a large quantity of jute, so badly needed across the 
border. The sale of 1.5 lakh tons of wheat from Pakistan would have 
been a welcome addition to the depleted food stocks of India. The 
sale proceeds of jute were to be utilised by Pakistan in the 
purchase of textile goods and yarn (45.000 and 5,000 _ bales of 
each), jute manufactures (20,000 tons), mustard oil which is a 
favourite cooking medium in East Pakistan (7,000 tons), steel, 
timber, tobacco and woollen manufactures, Besides trade in a 
number of articles was permitted without exchange restrictions, 





\Indian Trade Bulletin, February 1950, p. 67. 
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provided the improter, on either side of the border, had the foreign 
exchange for it. The two most important commodities, raw 
coal and cotton, were left out of the agreement, presumably 
because Pakistan had already made arrangments for buying coal from 
other countries and practically the whole of her cotton crop for 
this year has been already marketed. 


The one virtue of the new agreement was that trade under it was 
to be on a balanced basis. This obviated the necessity of a separate 
payments agreement which earlier proved a source of much irritation 
between the two countries. Pakistan’s main complaint against India 
in the past has been that she received Indian securities against her 
favourable balance of trade which led to inflation, particularly in East 
Bengal. East Bengal’s and therefore Pakistan’s favourable balance 
of trade with India was due to huge quantities of jute exports to 
India against which East Bengal did not receive adequate quantities 
of imports. The accumulation of Indian securities in our currency 
reserves was therefore partly responsible for scarcity and inflation 
in Pakistan. The situation would have been easierif India 
had made available to Pakistan free sterling or other foreign 
exchange with which to buy goods and commodities from other 
sources, 


The state of economic warfare between the two countries has 
now practically ended. Although Pakistan has been able to do 
without trade with India and India, in spite of much hardship to her 
people and damage to her ecoromy, has been able to hold her own, 
it is not a situation from which either could continue to 
derive satisfaction for long. If trade policies in the two countries 
were determined by economic considerations, the flow of goods and 
commodities between them would undoubtedly have been much 
larger than in the past year. Peaceful and happy relations between 
them would certainly help in the process. Pakistan can always 
supply her neighbour with a part of her requirements of cotton and 
she is not quite happy in reducing her jute acreage. She would be 
willing, and more than willing, to sell to India adequate quantities of 
Taw jute to her own advantage as well as to India’s greater benefit. 
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The policy of self-sufficiency in jute, that is now being pursued across 
the border, will creaté formidable difficulties in other directions. 
With a population so vast and expanding, India cannot succeed 
in making herself self-sufficient in jute, raw cotton as well as 
food. Pakistan can help India in at least partially solving her food 
problem and also in the requirements of her textile industries. India 
can help Pakistan in meeting her coal requirements for although 
other sources of fuel are available to Pakistan, they are not so con- 
venient as India, Likewise India can give Pakistan edible oils in 
which she is at present deficient. Again India will always have a 
market for her cloth in Pakistan, as het production, like that of 
Japan, is adapted to the needs of a cheaper market. How large or 
small this market will be will depend on her ability to compete with 
Japan, who is once again making a bid for capturing the Asian 
market. Better relations will also mean a drastic scaling down of 
heavy defence expenditure in the two countries and devoting of 
their resources to raising the standards of living of their peoples. 

The future of Indo-Pakistan trade however hinges on the 
settlement of the dispute over the exchange ratio. India should by 
now be convinced that, in refusing to devalue, Pakistan had no 
intention of hurting India’s economy or using it as a bargaining 
weapon. Therestof the world has accepted Pakistan's non- 
devaluation decision. 















